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TO THE SPANIARDS 
ON THE 14TH OF APRIL 





“, .. we will not lower our flag until the 
people ... once again render verdict.” 


On the occasion of the 28th anniversary of the procla- 
mation of the Spanish Republic, Don Diego Martinez 
Barrio, President of the Spanish Republic in exile, de- 


livered a speech from which we quote the following 
paragraphs: 


“I address myself to you on the eve of April 14. I make 
use of the spoken word, the greatest human attribute. 

“The language of cannons is deadly but fleeting. It 
frightens man without attracting him; hardly has com- 
bat ended but the spoken word comes into its own 
again. 

“Tyrants have adopted the tactics of imposing si- 
lence on the peoples whom they subjugate. All in vain. 
Aside from being tragic, Hitler’s suicide and Mussolini’s 
execution were instructive. Blood called for blood, and 
once again was it demonstrated that no one escapes the 
fate prescribed by his own iniquities. Even the authori- 
tarian rulers of Central and South America, who have 
been physically removed by the justice of their own 
peoples, are palpable evidence that al! tyrannies end on 
the scaffold or in flight. 

“What of Spain? And Franco? Why are the suffer- 
ings of the Spanish people so prolonged? Officially, the 
Civil War ended twenty years ago, but in reality it 
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goes on today. Persecutions continue; laws “of exception” 
still remain in force; the language of hatred is not 
outlawed in official literature or is it absent from the 
turbid speeches of the dictator, and if the regime no 
longer exterminates its adversaries with the same 
alacrity as before, this is only because of its awareness of 
its own weakness and because of its secret fear that 
the agents of execution might prove disloyal. But, as in 
certain shadowy souls the thirst for vengeance persists 
and at one time or another words give away thoughts, 
the separation between the official Spain and the real 
Spain has been widened. 

“The former sustains the spirit of Civil War, but the 
new generations sustain the spirit of national reconcilia- 
tion. Visibly growing is a great current of opinion whose 
principal trend is toward the restoration of the essential 
values of civic-mindedness, tolerance and progress with- 
in the nation. That false, even heretical theory that the 
country’s division is the result of the existence of some 
innately bad Spaniards, the enemies of the others, the 
innately good ones, has fallen into disrepute. 

“Evil and good are distributed and mixed together 
in such a way that only by its fruit can one know the 
nature of a tree. Can the dictatorship be proud of its 
fruit? In what aspect: moral, political or economic, is 
the society of today superior to that which preceded it?” 

Sr. Martinez Barrio included some quotations from 
earlier speeches; of these we reproduce the following: 

““*This period of transition is to be filled by the new 
generations and by those that turn the curve of life, to- 
gether; by workers and military men; by men of letters 
and priests; by students and teachers; by industrialists 
and businesmen. Spain as a whole, stirred by a com- 
mon breath of hope, will apply her hands to the task 
without rancor or hatred, her souls permeated by feel- 
ings of peace, piety and forgiveness, which have suc- 
ceeded in germinating in spite of everything.’ ” 

“Today our position, that of the Government and 
my own, is clear: we defend the Republic as the last 
legal expression of the wishes of the country, and we will 
not lower our flag until the people, consulted under 
normal conditions, once again render verdict. But nei- 
ther now, nor in the stages preceding the electoral 
consultation, will we impede the reconciliation of the 


Spaniards or the renovating efforts being made by the 
men in the vanguard.” 








SPAIN REVISITED IN 1959 


Rodrigo de Manzanares 


BEYOND THE “INCENSE CURTAIN” 
Impressions of a country formed at a distance and 
based on personal experiences by now remote in 
time, though refreshed by current readings, cannot 
be very close approximations of reality. This is espe- 
cially true when the country in question, though 
externally petrified by dictatorship as is Spain, con- 
tinues to undergo changes and evolutions in her 
internal textures and the minds of her inhabitants. 

On the other hand, neither can those confined 
within such a country who are deprived, for the 
most part, of contacts with the outside world be- 
cause of the “incense curtain” (which is not, how- 
ever, an “iron curtain”) have a sufficiently objective 
point of view. Perhaps, after all, the impressions 
which come closest to reality are those formed by 
persons who, while having left Spain at the end of 
the Civil War, have occasion to revisit her from 
time to time. 

Such is the case of the writer, who is favored, 
moreover, by certain other circumstances. For one 
thing, although now a citizen of a Latin American 
country he never feels himself an outsider in Spain 
as he has lived through her best period and shared 
the hopes and anxieties of all Spaniards at that time. 
For another thing, as he never lost contact with the 
friends and professional colleagues of his youth and 
has, on the contrary, continued to fortify and ex- 
tend these contacts, whenever he arrives in Spain he 
invariably feels at home once again and he is the 
recipient of the confidences of all, of old and young 
alike. And everyone knows how expansive and com- 
municative the Spaniards can be especially when 
they are united by the bonds of their common op- 
position to the present regime! 


Were it not presumptuous and were it, on the 
other hand, materially and politically feasible for 
them, the writer would urge many Spanish emigrés 
to take a turn about their native country. Would 
they be inviting reprisals? No, that is not likely at 
the present time. The past seems to be of little in- 


“RODRIGO DE MANZANARES” is the pen name 
of a well known Spanish writer now residing in Latin 
America. Because of occasional visits to Spain he is 
obliged to remain anonymous. 
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terest to the police authorities of the Franco state 
today. What concerns them is the future . . . whose 
wings they brutally try to clip. 

Would the purpose of such a trip be to rectify old 
prejudices? Not at all; it would be to learn what it 
is that should be combatted today; it would be to 
bring the emigrés’ concept of the Spanish situation 
up to date. Were the politicians of the anti-Franco 
movements in exile able to take just such a refresher 
trip, then they would become familiar with the true 
state of mind of the Spanish people, above all with 
that of the generation now between 20 and 30, which 
is after all the one that matters most in terms of the 
future. They would then be able to base their politi- 
cal activities on living truths, not on anachronisms. 


THE MORAL REBELLION 

But excuse this interpolation. The writer’s own ob- 
jective is a far more modest one: simply to record 
some impressions formed during a recent visit to 
Madrid and other Spanish cities, and to compare 
them with those formed on other previous trips. 
These impressions are limited, we hasten to add, to 
intellectual, university and middle class milieux, 
and exclude purely political and economic milieux 
which are not our specialty, though neither can we 
ignore them. 

For example: the two changes that struck us most 
forcibly almost immediately after our arrival on 
Spanish territory were, on the one hand, the tre- 
mendous rise in prices which now double or even 
triple those of 4 or 5 years ago, and which are far 
from compensated for by any rise in wages; and, 
secondly, the constantly spreading opposition to the 
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dictatorship. Indeed Franco has suc- 
ceeded in his aspiration to make Spain 
one, united as she is by the unanimity 


of opposition to his persistence in pow- \ 


er. In this sense there is unmistakable 
progress: only a few years ago people 
voiced their opposition reticently or tim- 
idly, but today no one hesitates to ex- 


UNANIMIDAD ConTRA 
EL FRANQUISMe 










PUBLIC ENEMY NUMBER ONE 


Another equally erroneous common fal- 
lacy is the tendency of the opposition 
to regard Francoism alone as its great- 
' est enemy, disastrous though it has been. 
No; in our opinion public enemy num- 
ber one is not Francoism but Opus Dei, 
which has become far more widespread 





press his discontent, his satiety, no mat- 








ter with whom he is speaking or on 
how brief an acquaintance. 

To us this second change seems par- 
ticularly significant because of the fact 
that this spirit of non-conformism re- 
veals itself most markedly in the social 
and economic strata in which it is most 
disinterested. In other words it is emi- 
nently moral in origin in that it is not 
motivated by economic considerations. (& 
This then would lead us to conclude that after all 
everything is not “rotten in Denmark” and that 
social areas exist in which the famous Spanish love 
of honor, of hidalguia [from hidalgo, or gentleman— 
Translator], or, quite simply, of decorum, are not 
lost; that there are persons who react to the im- 
moralities of the regime, to the enrichment of its 
henchmen and black marketeers, to the systematic 
deformation of reality by the official press as though 
they were personal affronts. 


However, are the people in general, the members 
of the working classes, that is, in conformity with 
Francoism? The truth of the matter is that in this 
Strata anti-Francoism is not expressed with the same 
intensity. We do not mean to accuse these classes of 
inertia, but to recall that, in general, the masses do 
not react as individuals but rather within the frame- 
work of organizations, and these, for obvious reasons, 
do not exist in Spain today. Furthermore, neither are 
the masses impelled by moral motivations but by 
material ones (at least that is the sad lesson that 
various Latin American dictatorships have taught us) ; 
and, finally, that whereas the material conditions of 
their lives are far from enviable, they would have 
to be even worse were they to provoke violent re- 
actions. There goes one common fallacy. As hap- 
pened in Hungary in 1956 and as always happens, 
the spark which first ignites rebellion originates in 
the most sensitive and alert groups: intellectuals, 
youth, even middle class nuclei including the younger 
army officers, who are very poorly paid, later to 
spread to other areas. 
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and insidious in the last few years. To 
declare oneself to be anti-Francoist, to 
be outside of or opposed to the mechan- 
ism of state, does not in itself appear 
to be a very serious infraction nowadays. 
But to openly oppose Opus Dei is to 
invite punishment or exclusion from the 
community. 

What is Opus Dei? What is this 
species of mythical dragon which 
has alighted on Spanish soil? Who 
are its members? How does one identify them and 
combat them without striking out at empty shadows? 
What are they after? What is the range of their 
power? These are some of the questions that we have 
asked ourselves in Spain and that many are asking 
constantly. Of course it is easy to know the official 
nature of Opus Dei: it is a secular institution whose 
members must practice the apostolate “not only in 
the world, but also by worldly means,” that is to say, 
by infiltrating all professions and groups of the na- 
tional life. Is it a sort of super-Jesuitism, a masonry 
in reverse? No; it is something more powerful, more 
far-reaching, above all more mysterious and insidious. 
The freemasons, for instance, are not required to 
volunteer information as to their identity as such, but 
neither are they permitted to deny it when directly 
asked. The “Opusdeists,’ however, are obliged to 
maintain an extreme discretion, and to pass un- 
noticed as such among those who are not members. 


At present the radius of action of the tentacles of 
Opus Dei are unlimited. The secular institution has 
become an obsession to many thousands of Span- 
iards. This we observed at every step, not only in 
Madrid. On our arrival in any Spanish city no 
sooner would we have exchanged a few words with 
an old friend, be he professor, lawyer, physician, in- 
dustrialist, than the terrible word “Opus” would 
crop up as being the prime obstacle in his path in 
competing for a fellowship, or a professor’s chair, or 
in closing a business deal. If a few weeks ago Opus 
Dei gained control of the educational world by a 
gradual process of infiltration into key posts, today 
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its tentacles extend into all fields of activity, includ- 
ing the world of banking and finance. 

The “Opusdeists” cast their nets into the sea of 
youths who are disenchanted and who foresee no 
future. As one prominent personality of the Spanish 
cultural world put it to me, “They are capturing all 
of our successors. What do we have to offer our 
youth? They (Opus Dei) can offer them everything: 
paradise in the next world and a rich heritage in 
this one. . .” and the latter is no empty phrase. Only 
too well known, for instance, is the case of the young 
lawyer of Barcelona, a member of Opus Dei, who 
was sent to Buenos Aires with express orders to ap- 
propriate the inheritance of the Catalan millionaire 
and politician, Cambd, who died there several years 
ago. Within no time at all the young lawyer had 
married one of the late financier’s daughters, and 
his millions, or at least a good part of them, had been 
transferred to the coffers of Opus Dei and his great 
art treasure had been brought back to Spain." 


WHAT IS THE FALANGE TODAY? 


Today the absolute power that the Falange once had, 
or tried to have, as a result of the Civil War, has been 
transferred, with more effectiveness, to Opus Dei. 
However there is a fundamental difference between 
the two organizations: the Falange attacked openly; 
one knew who its members were and what they 
wanted. Opus Dei, on the other hand, moves in dark- 
ness; it is extremely difficult to identify its members. 
As to their ultimate objectives, perhaps we exag- 
gerate, but their only equivalent is that dream of me- 
dieval theocracy, or, if not that, then of the “uni- 
versal monarchy” attributed to the Jesuits in the 
18th century which incurred their expulsion from 
Spain and other European countries. Of course to- 
day the “persistentissimo” is quite the opposite of 
Charles III, for Franco seeks and finds his props as 
much in Opus Dei and its affiliates as in the Army. 

So what does the Falange represent today? At the 
moment, less than nothing. That enormous fasces 
which is still to be seen on two or three edifices in 
Madrid and at the entrance to some towns is more 
ridiculous than ever before. It is but an anachronistic 
survival, a fiction. What does exist today with the 
name Falange is simply an official bureaucratic 





1 For more details about Opus Dei see the following ar- 
ticles: “Inquisiteurs sans bitcher’ by Guy Clairbois, in Esprit 
(Paris, Vol. 9, September, 1956), “Las bases tedricas del Opus 
Dei” in Cuadernos (Paris, No. 31, 1958) and “Behind the 
Cross, the Devil” by Miguel Sanchez Mazas, in IBERICA, 
September 15, 1957. 


mechanism, directed and controlled by the govern- 
ment, from which all initiative and danger have been 
extirpated. For example, take note of this significant 
fact: the newspaper with the lowest circulation in 
Madrid today is the Falangist organ, Arriba. 


WHAT THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE 
MAY EMERGE FROM 


Strictly speaking, the Falange lost not only its viru- 
lence but even its reason for being with the overthrow 
of the Axis. Those who were the theoreticians of the 
Falange have been defecting from it and passing over 
to the opposition, and this to such an extent that it 
would not be an exaggeration to say that at the pres- 
ent moment many of the most resolute anti-Franco- 
ists are disillusioned or repentent Falangists such as 
Dionisio Ridruejo, Pedro Lain Entralgo, Miguel San- 
chez Mazas, Antonio Tovar, Torrente Ballester and 
many who are lesser known. In this respect it would 
be a good idea for the exiles to bring their ideas up 
to date, with an eye to the future; because if Spain 
is to have a future it will be due to good extent to the 
valiant efforts of these men, along with the members 
of a group of liberal Catholics, foremost among 
whom are José Luis Aranguren and Juli4n Marias, 
and professors such as Enrique Tierno Galvan, and 
monarchists such as Satristegui, without forgetting 
others of more specifically political significance whose 
names prudence prevents us from divulging. The par- 
ticipation of Satristegui and Tierno Galvan in the 
formation of the new party “Unién Espafiol” which 
came into existence recently in Madrid with branches 
throughout Spain, openly defying all prohibitions, 
is well known. 


OBSTACLES AND EXPECTATIONS 

During our travels in Spain we had opportunity to 
talk with many of those whom we have mentioned, 
and we observed the courageous manner in which 
they have undertaken their new task. “For a time,” 
one of them said, “some believed it possible to liberal- 
ize the regime. Now we all know this to be impos- 
sible. The only solution is to get rid of it.” Thus the 
obstacles to liberalization have become a stimulus to 
opposition. Furthermore, all confront the present sit- 
uation with level heads, devoid of illusions. They do 
not ingenuously believe that the regime is on the verge 
of expiring, and they know that it must be combatted 
realistically, wtihout minimizing it, and taking care- 
ful aim so that shots will not go astray. Franco has 
declared himself dictator for life; his delaying tac- 
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tics with the Pretender now exceed the limits of any 
farce, and, with the ferocious egoism of all tyrants 
who while considering themselves “men of Provi- 
dence” ignore the future (as no matter how obsessed 
he is he knows that it will not be as he has planned 
it), he thinks to himself, “After me, the deluge.” 

The greatest crime of which he is accused, even by 
the most conservative, is his obsessive shutting off 
of all paths into the future, implacably preventing 
any transitional stage, be it monarchist or of any 
other type, and paving the way for the worst. 

Fortunately valiant spirits who are both patriotic 
and conscientious exist; there is a new generation 
which is immune to the stupefying effect of Franco- 
ist propaganda and untouched by the slogans of the 
Civil War and post Civil War eras, But, as all factors 
must be taken into consideration in calculating possi- 
bilities, there also is a group which is neither nu- 
merous or prominent, but which is very active and 
well regarded by those in power, consisting of recal- 
citrants who persist in defending the indefensible. 
What are the relative strengths of these factors? This 
we will endeavor to estimate in the second part of 
this article. 


II 
THE PRESS 


As we were saying, although opposition to the regime 
is growing daily with what is by now uncontainable 
force, to the point that people are losing their fears 
of earlier years, neither should one minimize the 
elements that continue to support it, above all the 
most apparent ones, those that express themselves 
by means of the printed word. One must recognize— 
the better to combat them—that these are powerful 
factors, but at the same time and with the same ob- 
jectivity declare that they are morally and intellec- 
tually discredited, supposing that by any chance they 
ever were creditable. 

Let us take the example of the daily newspaper 
with the largest circulation, ABC, which tries to con- 
vey the impression that it represents all Spanish pub- 
lic opinion. Before the Civil War, under both the 
Monarchy and the Republic, ABC did not represent 
50% of the average public opinion, and one can be 
quite certain that were a Gallup poll possible one 
would find that this newspaper does not represent 
20% of the prevailing opinion todav. Of course there 
is a “slight difference’—namely that in 1920 and 
1935 the point of view of ABC was balanced and 
neutralized by other organs of information express- 
ing varying opinions, whereas today it stands alone, 
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without contradictors, assuming a pose of unanimity 
as does the regime itself. 

This lack of open criticism, this complete absence 
of colloquy which is one of the most marked char- 
acteristics of the period, appears to be supporting 
the dictatorship, but in reality it is only hastening 
its downfall. This, at least, has been the case in all 
European and Latin American dictatorships to date. 

Why was it that at one time ABC was thought to 
be “dissident,” practically an opposition organ? A 
few years ago this was true, to a very relative degree, 
when the paper was publishing a moderate amount 
of thinly disguised monarchist propaganda; but ever 
since the newspaper’s owner, Luca de Tena, was dis- 
missed from the editorship of his own publication and 
replaced by a journalist who had been imprisoned in 
London during World War II for having been a Nazi 
spy, and for illegal currency deals as well, ABC has 
licked the boots of Francoism, rivalling all the other 
newspapers in servility. But as far as that goes all 
the Spanish newspapers of today are really one and 
the same as strictly speaking they all share the same 
Editor in Chief, the Director General of the Press. 

“Under my system,” boasted Juan Aparicio, who 
occupied this office until three years ago, and whose 
modus operandi is surely identical with that of his 
successor, the present incumbent, Mujfioz Alonso, 
“there can be no ‘conflicts.’ All that I have to do is 
telephone the editors of the newspapers in Madrid 
and the provinces every evening, to give them, ready- 
made, their next day’s editorial and the spirit which 
they are to infuse into their news reports.” 

But to get back to ABC: whereas the majority of 
the citizens want to forget, once and for all, the war 
years and the terrible repressions that followed them, 
this newspaper never misses a chance to commemor- 
ate the “glorious movement” (the “movement that 
never ends,” say the people of Madrid), obstinately 
fanning the flames of hate, persecution and violence. 
If to this one adds the fact that its editorial staff in- 
cludes fanatics and opportunists like Rafael Sanchez 




















Mazas, Manuel Aznar, Victor de la Serna (who 
died recently) and Tomas Borras, then one will have 
a pretty accurate picture of the true physiognomy of 
this newspaper, and, for that matter, of the entire 
Spanish daily press. Not only does it falsify internal 
conditions but also life abroad, by means of articles 
by foreign correspondents who depict the non-au- 
thoritarian countries as being on the brink of catas- 
trophe and chaos, so that the ingenuous reader (who 
fortunately is not apt to be so) concludes that Spain 
under Franco is not so bad after all. How disap- 
pointed these correspondents were, for instance, when 
De Gaulle failed to proclaim himself a dictator, and 
democratic elections were held in France! 

But the people are not taken in by this falsifica- 
tion. The weekly magazine with the largest circulation 
in Spain is Espana, which is not subjected to pre- 
publication censorship because it is published in Tan- 
gier, although in turn it does not emphasize political 
subjects. In contrast, as we have already pointed out 
the morning newspaper with the smallest circulation 
is the one which most docilely intones official slogans: 
the Falangist organ, Arriba. And a certain weekly 
improperly named El Espanol which tries to compete 
with the others through its lower price, does not even 
get into the porters’ lodges. 

Also significant are the low circulation rates (the 
figures are kept secret) of the officially sponsored 
magazines, including the publications of the Instituto 
de Cultura Hispdnica [Governmental agency in 
charge of the propagation of “Hispanidad,” or the 
spirit of Franco Spain, throughout the Western hemi- 


sphere] such as Cuadernos Hispanoamericanos and 
the publications of Opus Dei such as Arbor, Nuestro 
Tiempo and Punta Europa. The last certainly does 
not lack pretentions: “If Europe fails in one corner,” 
Says its introduction, “she awakens in another. This 
other corner, where the soul of the West can be 
vigilant in our time, once again is Spain, the point 
of Europe... .” 


CONCORD: THEME OF THE 

NEW GENERATIONS | 
No matter how active and vociferous Pérez Embid, 
Calvo Serer and company [Opus Dei] are, the truth 
of the matter is that they seem to be moving in a 
vacuum, without awakening the slightest resonance 
or proselytism in the youth. Wherever they go, 
wherever they intervene, be it the Ateneo, the Col- 
leges or student residences of the University City or 
any appropriated publication, they seem to produce 
a vacuum. They have a talent for placing themselves 
behind the backs of the new generations. 

In contrast to the fanatical or merely narrow and 
reactionary ideas that the members of Opus Dei in- 
trepidly circulate (aided by official funds), the re- 
plies given by some young people to questions in a 
survey published recently by the magazine Indice 
seem significant: 

“How would you summarize political harmony 
in a few words?” 

95% of those consulted included the following 
words in their replies: “Coexistence,” “tolerance,” 
“respect,” “antifanaticism,” “culture,” liberty,” “love 
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of one’s neighbor,” “reunion of the two Spains.” The 
author of the last phrase went on to explain, “The 
first thing that is needed for this reunion to take place 
is for us to forget the Civil War; it is remote and 
we can consider it dispassionately, and in so doing we 
ask that one forget, putting aside intransigence, 
fanaticism and resentments... .” 

I can affirm that the young man who answered in 
this vein, and who is one of many to express such a 
point of view, is not, judging by his other opinions, 
an “escapist” of the political-social variety or any- 
thing of the sort. Nor, for that matter is Indice itself 
an opposition organ or is it entirely clear in its line 
and objectives, as it suffers from a certain degree of 
confusion and it tries to reconcile too many irrecon- 
cilables; furthermore it is edited by a Falangist who, 
unlike so many others, has not categorically repudi- 
ated his past. This circumstance did not, however, 
keep Indice from being suspended for a couple of 
years (along with Jnsula, another literary magazine 
of a possibly more limited sphere of action but with 
an unmistakably clear line) for having ventured 
to dedicate a number to Ortega y Gasset. 


AN “OPUS” OFFENSIVE 

As we write the name of that great figure (whose 
later years were embittered by the situation created 
for him of “emigré in the interior,” and who perhaps 


secretly regretted his decision to return to Spain) 
we cannot fail to mention the tremendous offensive 
launched against him by reactionary Catholics, 
Thomists, “Opus Deists” and others. The most re- 
cent manifestation of this was the books written by 
a certain Father Ramirez, which were capably re- 
futated by Aranguren and Lain Entralgo. What are 
the objectives of such inflamatory attacks? Simply 
that Ortega’s work be included in the Vatican Index, 
as were the books of Unamuno several years ago. 
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Whether or not the religious specialists have found 
unacceptable material in Ortega’s work, what is cer- 
tain is that though some exiles did not forgive him 
for his return to Spain, once there he did not give 
the Francoists a chance to “twist his arm.” 

“Sefior Ortega did not present himself,’ was the 
objection made by the Caudillo when a request for 
permission to renew publication of Ortega’s old re- 
view, Revista de Occidente, was submitted to the 
Council of Ministers, no less. “That would be the 
equivalent,” added the Caudillo or someone in his 
entourage, “of permitting freemasonry, Krausism or 


communism to return to Spain. . . .” Incredible but 
true! 








RAV AGES OF CENSORSHIP 

We have already spoken of the rigid control of the 
press and its crafty deformation of news reports. 
Dominating it all is the absolute, overwhelming and 
sterilizing power of the censor. 

“How is the censorship now?” the newly arrived 
or returned to Spain asks, only to receive the most 
varied and contradictory replies. “It is less strict,” 
say some; “Daily more implacable,” say others. All 
forget, because of the stupefying force of the years 
during which they have had to put up with this in- 
strument of coercion, that what is bad, what is truly 
monstrous about censorship is not the degree of in- 
tolerance with which it operates, but the very fact of 
its existence. 

At times, however, lenience appears where least 
expected. For intance, a publisher told me that 
whenever he came across a chapter or phrase in a 
book scheduled for publication that seemed some- 
what doubtful from the religious or moral point of 
view, he would send the manuscript over to one of 
\the priests in the bureau of censorship. Almost in- 
variably he would pass what a layman would cross 
out. Why? Because the priest doing his turn in the 
censorship office is more sure of himself, he treads on 
firm ground and knows that he will not be accused 
of negligence in his work, whereas the poor layman 
has no such assurance. 

It has frequently been said that what is worse 
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about censorship in respect to intellectual creativity 
is not censorship itself, but the habits of self-censor- 
ship which it provokes, the resulting inhibitions which 
weigh on the writer, keeping him from giving full 
and free treatment to certain themes, thereby frus- 
trating his best work. In this connection there is much 
talk these days in the Madrid literary cafes over the 
fact that neither Camilo José Cela nor José Maria 
Gironella have decided to continue work on their 
respective trilogies. As is known, Cela’s novel La 
Colmena (The Hive) was prohibited in Spain and 
had to be published in Argentina, only circulating 
secretly in the former country. As to Gironella, al- 
though to some, at a distance, his novel Los Cipreses 
creen en Dios (The Cypresses Believe in God) 
seemed rather tendentious, almost pro-Francoist, the 
fact is that the mere announcement of the title of its 
sequel, Dos Millones de Muertos (Two Million Dead) 
was enough to make it unacceptable to the Spanish 
censor. 


COMMUNIST INFILTRATION 

In closing let us say some words about an inevitable 
result of all these violent coercions: communist in- 
filtration in Spanish youth milieux. To what point 
is this true and evident? To be more precise, does the 
protesting attitude of certain young students and 
workers really correspond to the orthodox description 
of communism, in ideology and tactics? There is 
good reason to doubt it. In the first place, these young 
people lack both theoretical and empirical knowledge 
of Marxism. They are unfamiliar with its texts and 
procedures. They merely sense an attraction for the 











forbidden; just as they ardently read a book banned 
by the censor—though it be trash—so are they fas- 
cinated by a political system of which they have only 
the vaguest notions. The lure of the occult or for- 
bidden is very powerful, whether it pertains to a mo- 
tion picture, a novel or a political system. 

Someone very familiar with these youth circles, 
Dionisio Ridruejo, wrote several years ago in his 
Memoria Confidencial that the self-styled commu- 
nists were simply the heirs of the pre-war liberals 
and freemasons. “I do not deny,” he added, “that 
in the unformed and maladjusted ideology of some, 
communist themes find a certain resonance, but they 
are themes of redemption, of a sentimental nature, 
common, to a certain degree, to all Christian think- 
ing. That to some communism may still appear to 
be the only recourse of the poor is understandable, as 
long as no other movement seems to be trying to re- 
place it in this terrain.” 

The same deformation occurs in what we could 
call the literary projections, and in the curiosity which 
some poets arouse in whose works, more or less justi- 
fiably, communist implications are detected, as in the 
cases of Gabriel Celaya and Blas de Otero. It suf- 
fices for the censor to cross out two poems in a cer- 
tain book for the most explosive intentions to be at- 
tributed to its author; intentions, furthermore, which 
would be very hard to verify, given the involved, even 
sibylline nature of modern poetry. 

Clarification, light, the elimination of shadows and 
the freedom of a high noon in broad sunlight: this is 
what is most urgently needed, not only in the intel- 
lectual but in all the orders of life in Spain today. 


ir 
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APPROACHING CRISIS IN PORTUGAL 


THE EPISCOPATE AND SALAZAR 


(From EGI BILLI, organ of the Basque Catholics) 
In December the Portuguese Premier, Salazar, made 
a speech in which he complained of the position taken 
by some ecclesiastics and other prominent Portuguese 
Catholics, whom he accused of having joined the ac- 
tive opposition. 

Portuguese public opinion reacted in favor of the 
Catholic leaders, and the ensuing turmoil was such 
that the Portuguese Episcopate felt called upon to is- 
sue a statement in order to clarify the rights of Catho- 
lics in temporal matters, making a clear distinction be- 
tween the nature of their civic actions and their pure- 
ly religious ones. 

The Episcopate convened accordingly in Lisbon for 
a three or four day session, at the end of which a 
pastoral letter was issued which observers consider to 
be a direct reply to Salazar. In this document the Epis- 
copate, recalling that the actions of the Church are 
purely spiritual in nature, declared that individual Ca- 
tholics are free “under their own complete responsi- 
bility,” to choose political or social activities as they 
see fit. The document goes on to say that precisely be- 
cause of this freedom of choice the Catholics may not 
represent the Church in matters not within her own 
incumbency. 

“Furthermore,” the Prelates say, “it is in truth, order 
and peace that freedom may prevail without lapsing in- 
to disorder, and in which one can prepare the future 
without sacrificing the present.” They add that the “dy- 
namic aspiration of mankind toward moral, social, po- 
litical and cultural progress will constitute the realiza- 
tion of an ideal realm in which justice, freedom, fra- 
ternity and peace will exist.” 

Having thus proclaimed the freedom of the Catho- 
lics to choose, politically and socially, in accordance 
with their temporal ideals, the Episcopate then pro- 
ceeded to call attention to the nature of Catholic Ac- 
tion, an organization “‘of vital necessity to the Church,” 
whose objective being to extend the kingdom of God 
on earth is consequently not earthly but exclusively spir- 
itual. The Portuguese prelates conclude that hence Ca- 
tholic Action “may not identify itself with any politi- 
cal party, nor may it identify its actions with those of 
any political party.” 

This significant document ends by enumerating the 
following concepts: 

“It is very important not to confuse the actions of 
Catholic Action with the political and social actions 
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of the Catholics. The members of Catholic Action, who 
may freely maintain legitimate temporal opinions when 
they are acting in political, social, economic and cul- 
tural fields, do so on their own, without mandate 
from Catholic Action or, hence, from the Church.” 

This declaration was very timely, as for a long 
time we have been subjected to a fallacious and dan- 
gerous propaganda on behalf of the “good” dictators, 
that is, the self-styled Christian ones. The confusion 
of these two terms, dictatorship and Christianity, is 
one of the most perfidious conclusions to which the 
philosophy of those who believe in violence as a sys- 
tem of government have come. Hitler did not go to 
such an extreme, or else he did not deem it necessary, 
but in Latin climes, particularly Spain and Portugal, 
the abuse has gone so far that it has sufficed, as has 
happened in Portugal, for a democrat who is a Catho- 
lic to use his unquestionable right to oppose the re- 
gime, for the dictator to publicly denounce his actions 
as inexplicable. Franco and Salazar have gone to this 
extreme in their confusion of their temporal dictatorial 
cause with the excelsitude of Christianity. We do not 
deny that they are Christians, or even that they are 
good Catholics, if that is how their consciences appear 
before God, the only judge; but what we do deny them 
is the right to prevent other Catholics from thinking dif- 
ferently. 

It really seems extraordinary that in these countries 
of the Iberian Peninsula in which this type of dicta- 
torship has been established Catholics may not propa- 
gate their democratic ideas, especially in view of the 
fact that in the rest of Europe they maintain powerful 
Christian democratic organizations that have contrib- 
uted so decisively to preventing Muscovite totalitarian- 
ism from dominating our continent today. 

The Portuguese prelates have taught a great lesson 
to the self-styled Christian dictators and their follow- 
ers, and they have given justification to the believers 
who for a long time have been demanding freedom in 
matters which God has left up to the free choice of 
mankind. 

Can we expect a similar statement from the Span- 
ish Episcopate? If this is not possible for whatever 
reasons there may be, then it is up to the Basque 
Episcopate to proclaim these rights, once and for all, 
so as to satisfy a people who are, for the most part, 
Christian, but who are at the same time confirmed 
democrats. 


1] 








Time is passing, and it is possible that these new po- 
sitions may be the prelude to a fundamental change 
in a political society which still persists in ignoring free- 
dom. 

In the American hemisphere we have seen the ter- 
rifically edifying spectacle of the fallen dictators seek- 
ing refuge on the island of Santo Domingo, feudal 
stronghold of one of the Spanish American despots. The 
winds blow across the Atlantic, and the warning of the 
Portuguese Episcopate is eloquent in itself. 


THE TERROR 


(From NEW STATESMAN, London, March 21) 
A Correspondent writes: Salazar’s refusal to recognize 
the asylum granted by the Brazilian Embassy to Gen- 
eral Delgado and to allow the Ambassador to take him 
out of Portugal is creating friction in the relations be- 
tween Brazil and Portugal. Salazar has been informed 
that unless a satisfactory solution is found to Delgado’s 
case Brazil will withdraw support for Portugal in 
the United Nations. The attitude of the Brazilian gov- 
ernment seems to be the result of the campaign carried 
out in the press, universities and parliament of Brazil 
since the Portuguese presidential election last June. 
Credit must also be given to the Brazilian Ambassador 
in Lisbon and his wife, who are known for anti-Fascist 
views. 

Argentina is also giving her moral support to the 
Portuguese liberals. Last month her Ambassador paid 
an official visit to the offices of the opposition news- 
paper Republica. Now he has given political asylum to 
Captain Galvao, to which Salazar has replied by cor- 
doning the embassy with armed police. 

These gestures of the two leading Latin American 
countries coming after Bevan’s expression of solidarity 
with the liberals have further weakened Salazar’s regime. 
But repressive machinery has been strengthened. New 
police stations have been set up in Beja, Evora and other 
towns. Mobile patrols, using dogs, have been increased. 
Further units of secret police have also been created 
and a large number of armed jeeps placed at their dis- 
posal to carry out house raids. Decree No. 41872 has 
been passed providing the secret police with more 
funds. All meetings—even television parties—have been 
banned. Traffic police on country roads have now been 
instructed to search passers-by. To implement these new 
measures Salazar has had great difficulty in finding a 
Minister of the Interior: the minister appointed last 
August resigned after a month in office, and to find a 
new man Salazar is said to have approached ten peo- 
ple until he discovered a young army officer of Nazi 
breed, Arnaldo Schultz, notorious for his atrocities in 
the Spanish Civil War. 

But the people seem to have lost their fear. Groups 
of laborers, gathered in front of public buildings, in- 
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cluding police posts, and demanding work are a com- 
mon sight nowadays. Though they are usually dispersed 
with brutality, in Cerca and Vale de Vargo they were 
conducted to landlords’ houses and given work. The au- 
thorities seem to be yielding to this kind of pressure 
recently, particularly since the successful Cuban re- 
volt. Indeed, the hated judges of the political courts 
of Lisbon and Oporto have suddenly become lenient. 
For the last two months 15 trials of over 100 people 


have been held and no one has been sentenced to more 
than three years. 


With Salazar’s followers now divided, and the revolt 
of the Catholic Church spreading, officials foresee the 
end of the regime. Since the resignation of the execu- 
tive committee of Uniao Nacional, Salazar’s party, last 
November, 14 deputies have refused to vote for bills in- 
creasing taxation. The Bishop of Oporto is now being 
followed by police, and civil servants have been forbid- 
den to attend religious ceremonies presided over by him; 
but the churches where he preaches are packed. The 
speeches of Cardinal Cerejeira are now radically cen- 
sored. After Salazar’s speech of 6 December, threatening 
to revise the relations of the regime with the Church, he 
has decided not to send government representatives to 
religious ceremonies. The festival of Our Lady of the 
Immaculate Conception, the Patroness of Portugal, was 
not attended by members of the government, and be- 
came a day of silent manifestation of a church in revolt. 

Feeling that the situation is getting beyond control, 
Salazar has increased the pay of the armed forces, pro- 
moted a large number of officers, and stepped up the 
police terror. Large numbers of workers from the big 
factories, such as Sorrefame, Fabrica Portugal, ENAE, 
and CUF, have been arrested. So have civil servants and 
university students. Many were beaten in their own 
houses in front of their wives and children. Instructions 
have been issued to ‘liquidate all political prisoners’, as 
the Director of the Caxias Prison has admitted. Jaime 
Serra and Jose Adelino dos Santos are known to have 
died of torture. Others severely tortured included Adelia 
Terruta (a pregnant woman, kicked on the abdomen), 
Manuel Ega (now in a lunatic asylum), Joana Men- 
donca, Joaquim Machado, Fernando Matias, Manuel 
Martins, Marcus Antunes, Luiz Ferreira dos Santos, 
Alvaro Ramos, Manuel Silva, Manuel Guedes, Celestino 
Ferreira, Antonio Farrica, Oliveira Valenca (arrested 
for printing invitations to the lectures that Mr. Bevan 
would have given in Portugal), Antonio Caprinha, 
Americo Pereira, Mario Gonsalves, Mario Dias, Manuel 
Sanches, Jose dos Santos e Fernandes, Joaquim Saboga, 
Aida Paula and her mother, Maria Costa Dias, Maira 
Piedade Gomes, Alice Leal, Joaquim Gomes, Dr. Pedro 
Soares and his wife, Agostinho Saboga, Cesaltina Leal, 
Thomas Figueiredo and Dr. Mario Vilaca. The in- 
formation relates to prisoners in Caxias and Allube only. 
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Editorial 


GRANDE GUIGNOL 


The first of April was a red letter day for those 
ideologically interested in the problems of Spain, of 
whom there are many, and for those who have in- 
terests in her, of whom there are not a few. 

General Franco has good friends in some sectors 
of the press; these had been preparing public opinion 
for the world-shaking pronouncements to be made 
by the General on that day. Allusions were made to 
a solemn appeal for reconciliation and the olive 
branch, all to be made in connection with the im- 
pending inauguration of a monument dedicated “to 
the fallen in the glorious uprising.” In other words, 
Spain’s credulous friends, and those with interests in 
her, whatever they might be, were led to believe 
that General Franco was about to make an appeal 
for national reconciliation on the very day of paying 
homage to those who fell fighting on his side in the 
Civil War. 

With the best will in the world, the very fact of 
the date in itself was enough to prevent our put- 
ting much stock into such predictions, this being 
precisely the occasion on which the dictator annu- 
ally celebrates his victory over the other Spaniards. 
Let us not forget that the monument was erected 
“for the fallen in the glorious uprising’; with the 
brutish obduracy of stone and the chill of marble 
it will always remain as a perpetual reminder of the 
most atrocious of all civil wars and its million 
fatalities. 

General Franco justified our pessimism. Not a word 
was said about reconciliation. Instead he insisted that 
“Our war was not a civil war but a veritable cru- 
sade,’ and he emphasized “Spain’s political unity 
and her internal peace.” 

It is useless. For the Spanish people General Fran- 
co will always be the man who must bear the burden 
of guilt for a million deaths; to some these deaths may 
mean one thing, to others something else, but to him 
alone has destiny allotted this burden of responsi- 
bility which will be his as long as he lives, the other 
military chiefs who shared the responsibility for the 
rebellion of 1936 having long since departed from 
this earth. If there is one person who can never speak 
of reconciliation that person is General Franco. 

Let us be more observant; let us try not to have 
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such short memories. Franco’s tactics have not 
changed. Today they are the same that they were 
yesterday: the tactics of a man with a passion for 
power. He exercises this power as silently as possible, 
maneuvering his puppets with great adroitness on the 
daily stage, but from time to time he decides to put 
on a good spectacle for the people and then he ushers 
forth his entire company, or else he goes out alone 
before the footlights and the Grande Guignol begins. 
Either it is the procession transferring the body of 
José Antonio Primo de Rivera, flaming torches and 
lighted tapers held on high, or else it is a mass meet- 
ing of Falangists which he himself attends appropri- 
ately costumed in blue uniform and red beret, or else 


it is another rendezvous with the Bourbon Pretender, 
Don Juan. 


On this occasion it was once again the turn of the 
presumed remains of José Antonio, which were quiet- 
ly transferred at 8 in the evening from the Royal Pan- 
theon of the Monastery of the Escorial to the new 
monument at Cuelgamuros. This ceremony took its 
effect on the following day when on Franco’s orders 
socalled “Alféreces provisionales’—some of whom 
were authentic veterans of the Civil War, but others 
merely recruited for the occasion—loyal Falangists 
and the public which is always ready to attend a spec- 
tacle, no matter what its nature were assembled. 


Then, after the show is over, General Franco re- 
tires to silence and his listening post, where he is ever 
alert for new sounds of stirrings in the country which 
might be a threat “to the political unity which Spain 
enjoys,’ and when he deems it timely the Grande 
Guignol returns, again, to the nation’s stage. 

No, General Franco will never facilitate the recon- 
ciliation of the Spaniards, because, for one reason, 
even should circumstances compel him to such a 
measure the first thing that he would be obliged to 
do would be to permit the return of freedom of ex- 
pression and assembly, freedoms that are indispensa- 
ble for mutual understanding, and these in themselves 
would mean the end of many things. 


The moral reconciliation of the Spaniards is an ac- 
complished fact. The material one will come, but it 
will not be General Franco who will sponsor it. 
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Reports from our 
correspondent in Madrid 


THE SPIRIT OF THE “CRUSADE” 


Twenty years have gone by. Two generations of 
Spaniards too young to have been touched by the 
drama of the Civil War have grown up. Ideas of 
reconciliation are being timidly hinted at in some 
Catholic organs of the press. Spaniards under 35 
cannot understand the absence of such a reconcilia- 
tion, nor can they understand the persistent evoca- 
tion of rights based on the Civil War and the policy 
of exalting the dead (of one side only) while sink- 
ing the living in ever deeper hate and rancor. 

Yet that is exactly the policy being deliberately 
pursued by the Caudillo. The First of April will not 
be a celebration of the Victory of the “Crusaders,” 
but, rather, the necrophilic exaltation of that mon- 
strous monument which the megalomania and ex- 
ecrable taste of the dictator have erected in Cuelga- 
muros, as a particular affront to the espanolisima 
Sierra de Guadarrama. 

Ever more unsure of himself and of his power, 
daily abandoned by someone else who would have 
followed him in other times, the dictator falls back 
on his memories of the Civil War with an obsessive- 
ness which might almost seem senile. 

There he will go surrounded by thousands of for- 
mer provisional alféreces' who have been assembled 
through every sort of means and pressure and who 
will be concentrated in the Valley of the Fallen. They 
are to be preceded by the body of José Antonio Primo 
de Rivera—if that is what it really is—a poor plunder 
pitilessly disturbed by those who would exploit his 
memory. It is known that the relatives of the vic- 
tims in the town of Paracuellos and many other 
places have resisted orders for the transfer of the re- 
mains of their fallen relatives to the crypt which is 
to consecrate the spirit of hatred among Spaniards. 
But the Caudillo does not agree that “The dead 
should rest in peace.” He has begun his roundup of 
cadavers by applying pressure on the persons most 
directly dependent on the regime. 





1 Officers of Falangist militia in Civil War. 
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The Caudillo also wrote to Pilar and Miguel 
Primo de Rivera, inviting their approval of his plans 
to remove the remains of their brother, José Antonio, 
from the Royal Pantheon in the Escorial to the Val- 
ley of the Fallen. The brother and sister acceded 
to Franco’s wishes . . . Miguel has already forgotten 
his brush with the Caudillo over the former’s amorous 
exploits in London which cost him the Embassy on 
the Thames. They did however stipulate that “the 
transfer from the monastery of El Escorial to the 
basilica of the Valley of the Fallen should be done 
in the most private and inconspicuous way pos- 
Wlt..6.” 

It is reported that uniformed centuria [Falangists] 
are being prepared to escort the remains of José 
Antonio. I do not know if they will be bearing flam- 
ing torches aloft as in the medieval procession which 
originally conducted the body of the founder of the 
Falange from Alicante to the Escorial in 1939, but 
I do know that many then dominated by that myth 
have since recognized the tragic reality which it 
obscured. In any event, few are the Falangists today 
who are gratified by what they regard as a maneuver 
of the Caudillo to enhance his sinister funeral crypt 
by the prestige of “the Founder.” 

Monarchists, on the other hand, are making no 
attempt to conceal their satisfaction over the turn of 
events. José Antonio was an intruder in the Royal 
Pantheon of the Escorial, and had Franco’s megalo- 
mania led him to want his own bones to rest there, 
then there would have been two intruders. Now how- 
ever the Royal Pantheon is reserved for the true 
kings, for those in whose veins blue blood is said to 
course, much though Quevedo mocked this idea, re- 
minding us that all blood is red. 

The operation “Provisional Alféreces” is one of 
the political objectives that most interests the Spanish 
Government today. But as no one can swim against 
the current, the following things are happening: in 
the first place, not all who are members today were 
original members, and, in the second place, we al- 
ready have news of an anti-Francoist opposition 
movement born in the very heart of the Hermandades 
or “Fraternities” of Provisional Alféreces themselves. 
We have had a talk with a head of one of these 
fraternities of “a province in the North of Spain,” 
who told us that most of his associates were anti- 
Francoist just as is he, although Catholics and po- 
litically moderate also, and they have no intention 
of allowing the “Hermandades” to bcome instru- 
ments of the Caudillo—quite the contrary. 
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THE “CRUSADE” AND THE REPRESSIONS 
This is one of the most striking contradictions of the 
Spanish internal situation today: namely, the per- 
sistence of the “Spirit of the Crusade” in official 
spheres in contrast to its disappearance in public 
opinion. I can confirm the fact that in Catholic 
circles there is serious thought about the need to 
eliminate this spirit which is hardly a Christian one, 
in this day and age. Nor would it be surprising if 
certain priests were to make gestures along these lines. 

The fact that on April first, twenty years after 
the end of the Civil War, there still are innumerable 
political prisoners in Spain, many of whom have 
been confined for 13, 14 and 16 years, is a cause 
of concern, even in the most conservative circles. 
Take for example one of many cases which I hap- 
pened to hear about recently: that of the violinist 
Antonio Gil Beuet, now 62 years of age. Sentenced 
to 30 years imprisonment at the end of the Civil War, 
his sentence was later commuted and he was re- 
leased, only to be arrested again in 1945 on the usual 
charges of “communist activities,’ and sentenced by 
a military tribunal in Oviedo to another 30 years 


imprisonment. And there he is today, in the prison 
of Burgos. 


On another level, that of persons against whom 
the regime feels that it must act with greater circum- 
spection, persecution and arbitrarity continue all the 
same. Juan Raventés, Professor of Law in the Uni- 
versity of Barcelona, continues under house arrest 
in Barcelona, When one calls on him one immedi- 
ately trips over a pair of “grays” or armed police, 
stationed just inside the garden gate, where they 
jealously guard their prisoner. 

Also José Benet, the lawyer and Professor at the 
Catholic School of Social Sciences, is constantly mol- 
ested by the police. For eight consecutive days he 
was interrogated, at times very coarsely, in the Bar- 
celona police headquarters, from 8:00 A.M. straight 
through to 8:00 P.M. He is still being frequently 
summoned to police headquarters, for the sole pur- 
pose of being molested. 

Eleven students of the University of Barcelona 
have been detained by the police for a week and 
brutally tortured and beaten. The maltreatment, 
which has left some of them crippled, was personally 
directed by the notorious Chief of Police, Sr. Creix. 
The students had been accused of promoting the “P” 
(for “PROTEST” campaign, and of belonging to 
an illegal student organization. 

It is true that the conflict between the Abbot of 
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Montserrat and the Civil Governor of Barcelona, 
Acedo Colunga, has not ended very well for the lat- 
ter. In a ceremony held in connection with what 
has been named “The Day of the Journalist,” the 
latter admitted that he had sinned and said that he 
hoped for God’s forgiveness. This confession and ap- 
peal was not made, however, until all stenographers 
and microphones had been withdrawn, it evidently 
having been intended for the ears of God alone. Then 
the Director General of the Press, Sr. Mufoz Alonso 
himself, apparently felt called upon to confess... 
also without benefit of stenographers and micro- 
phones . . . that there are two truths, the absolute 
and the relative, and that at times the press must 
abide by the latter for political reasons and the com- 
mon good. 

In the meantime the famous letter “P” has not 
ceased to appear everywhere. Every day at dawn 
brigades of police or guards go forth armed with 
buckets of paint to try to transform the signs of 
protest into an inoffensive “B,” or else, perhaps, to 
add some more letters. . . . 

These instances of repression have taken place 
in Barcelona, but this does not mean that the in- 
quisitorial tone is any the less in Madrid, especially 
as the latter city is the seat of the centralized gov- 
ernment. For example, about two weeks ago the Di- 
rector of the Institute of Political Studies, Sr. Lamo 
de Espinosa, was given orders to immediately dismiss 
Sr. Tierno Galvan [Professor of Law at the Uni- 
versity of Salamanca and one of the founding mem- 
bers of the new group Unidn Espanola] from his staff. 
Sr. Espinosa tried his best to smooth things over, 
arguing that Sr. Tierno Galvan was not really a 
member of the regular staff but merely a collabora- 
tor on certain special, Europeanist, studies. All in 
vain. The orders had come from on high. The fol- 
lowing day the Minister of the Government, General 
Camilo Alonso Vega himself, telephoned Sr. Espinosa 
and snapped out orders for the immediate severance 
of Professor Tierno Galvan from the Institute. 

The other incident was related to some poetry read- 
ings to be held in Mallorca and Formentera under 
the auspices of the Hotel Formentor. Upon hearing 
of the plans for this sinister event the Ministry of In- 
formation immediately rushed to the defence of law 
and order, requiring that the list of names of all 
poets scheduled to attend the readings must be sub- 
mitted in advance, and completely prohibiting any 
participation whatsoever of the two poets Dionisio 
Ridruejo and Jorge Guillén. Thus Ridruejo, winner 
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of a national prize for poetry and literature, may not 
read his poems in public. In Guillén’s case the prohi- 
bition was related to his famous book Maremagnum, 
which has been banned by the censor, and which 
contains a poem, “A Pérez,” lampooning the former 
dictator of Venezuela but in which Franco evidently 
found reason to take personally. 

Since the recent functions honoring the memory 
of Antonio Machado poets have become an ever 
greater headache to police and rulers alike. Not only 
did they have to swallow the ceremony held in 
Segovia but also one organized right in Madrid by 
students and intellectuals headed by the Professor 
of History, Montero Diaz. 


The regime’s only comeback has been the ridicu- 
lous and petty one of censoring reports of these poetic 
manifestations, an ineffective measure, at best, be- 
cause they have been so much discussed in intellectual 
circles that by now everyone knows all about them. 

The censor’s red pencil was even applied to the 
literary magazine Jnsula; it was permitted to refer 
to the homages to Machado held in France, but 
those of Segovia and Madrid had to be silenced. 
Another magazine was even forbidden to publish 
a photograph of Machado’s home in Segovia! 


“HISPANIDAD” AND CUBA 
Nor is “Hispanidad” doing so well these days, espe- 
cially as the official policy of systematically belittling 
the new regime in Cuba has backfired. Some func- 
tionaries and scribes mistakenly assumed that this 
would be as easy as it is to attack Gomulka, but then 
they were sharply reminded that in the case of Cuba 
diplomatic relations were involved. The Madrid press 
had to beat a hasty retreat and publish a letter from 
the Cuban Chargé d’Affaires, Sr. Canto Bory. After 
complaining that “reports about our country that do 
not convey a very clear idea of what is transpiring 
there are being published,’ he went on to say that 
“there seems to be a deliberate intention to publish 
just those reports that might give the public an er- 
roneous idea of the deep significance of our revolu- 
tion.” Sr. Bory then dropped the following hint: 
“With more justification than any others can we 
say to those nations that so spitefully attack us Christ’s 
sentence: ‘Let he who is without guilt cast the first 
stone.’ ” 


ECONOMIC FACTORS 
Internationally speaking, the Spanish Government 
continues to be confronted by important economic 
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problems. It is generally believed that the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund or the International Bank of 
Reconstruction will lend the dollars needed to make 
the operation “convertibility of the peseta and re- 
laxation of foreign trade restrictions” possible. The 
most skeptical ones fear that trans-Atlantic generosity 
has a limit and that this limit has been reached. But 
in general spokesmen of financial groups urgently 
demand that these measure be adopted, and that 
Spain’s membership in the O.E.E.C. be regularized. 


Reports prepared for the Assemblies of share-hold- 
ers in the Central, Urquijo and Bilbao banks by their 
boards of directors all coincide in this point. Sr. Villa- 
longa, Director of the Banco Central, was particular- 
ly vehement, demanding not only the convertibility 
of the peseta and release of foreign trade restrictions 
but also the devaluation of the peseta, reduction of 
public expenditures, moderation in investments and 
recourse to foreign capital. 


MORE SLEIGHT OF HAND 

To continue in this economic vein, we should men- 
tion that a little of the capital illegally exported to 
Switzerland has been returned to Spain, but just a 
very little, a token amount. The cases of the Marquesa 
de Varela, widow of the General of that name, and 
of Carceller, the former Minister of Commerce, have 
been smoothed over very nicely. Marquesa Varela, 
it appears, “had submitted the proper documents to 
the Institute of Currency.” As for the ex-cabinet 
minister, his case is “under consideration,” and there 
is good reason to believe that it will continue to be 
that way. Similarly interred is the case of Giménez 
Caballero, though his name has been included in 
the published list. Some whose names have been dis- 
creetly silenced include Arruga, Blas Pérez, former 
Minister of the Government, and . . . Dona Pilar 
Franco, no less, sister to the Caudillo and as sharp 
a businesswoman as is her own sister-in-law. 

In view of these successful manipulations it is hard 
to imagine where the Government expects to find 
the 55,000 million pesetas to be drawn from private 
capital for the new “Five Year Plan.” 

Oh, I forgot to mention that as spring is here 
again there is the usual flurry of talk about new deals 
between Franco and Don Juan. The recurrence of 
such rumors is a permanent fixture of the propaganda 
structure of the regime. However it does not blend 
very well with the gloomy masquerade to be put on 
in the Valley of the Fallen. 
Madrid, March 29, 1959 TELMO LORENZO 
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INAUGURATION OF 
MONUMENT 


MADRID, Ibérica:—About 5,000 
“provisional alféreces” (junior grade 
officers of Franco’s Falangist mili- 
tia at the time of the Civil War) 
were assembled for the very offi- 
cial ceremony held in the Valley of 
the Fallen. More were expected, but 
the authorities were satisfied by the 
attendance. Without the “alféreces,” 
however, the Valley would have 
been empty. 

Evidently the Caudillo had so 
much to say that he chose to de- 
liver two separate speeches: speech- 
es which no one read, or listened to 
on the radio; speeches which fell on 
the lassitude and indifference bor- 
dering on stupor which a large part 
of the population seems to be living 
in these days. However we should 
make note of the contents of these 
speeches. 


The Speeches 


The speech to the gallery, delivered 
in the open air after Franco and 
his wife had yore visited the 
crypt, insisted on the theme: “Our 
war was a crusade,” invoking the 
testimony of the late Pope Pius XI, 
no less, in support of this statement. 
Once again were the old stories of 
the “anti-Spain,” the “Russian 
gold,” etc., paraded out. The jour- 
nalists, however, were given orders 
to emphasize the. phrase “Our. Vic- 
tory was for all” (whatever that may 
mean!). 

The second speech, which , had 
doctrinal pretentions, was delivered 
in the main hall of the basilica to 
inaugurate the Center of Social 
Studies which is to function there 
under the administration of the Bi- 
shops of Malaga, Leén and Huelva. 
It included a new attack on liberal- 
ism and “its sequel of political par- 
ties that. promote our. decadence”; 
a reference to the spectre of Com- 
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munism and ,a. glorification of the 
economic. achievements .of the _re- 
gime, . 





FRANCO'S LETTER .TO 
PRIMO DE, RIVERAS, 


“Their Excellencies,’ 
Pilar and Miguel Primo ‘de Rivera, 
Madrid: 
“Dear Pilar and Miguel: 
“The grandiose basilica in the Val- 
ley of the Fallen, erected to receive 
the heroes'and martyrs of our Cru- 
sade, having been terminated, it pro- 
vides for us the most fitting ‘place 
for the interment of the remains of 
your brother José Antonio, in the 
preferred spot among our glorious 
fallén ‘ones that’is his due. 

“Though his | solitary and trans- 

cerident figure ‘now belongs to his- 
tofy atid ‘to the Movement [Falange] 
to which he so generously devoted 
himself,:as you are his nearest rela- 
tives it is fitting that it be you who 
should grant approval of the remov- 
al of his remains so that they may 
rest here just as they have been rest- 
ing, up to now, in the monastery of 
El Escorial. 

“It is for this reason that. your 
good friend cordially greets you. 

“FRANCISCO FRANCO 
« “Madrid, March 7;.1959.” 


Pilar and: Miguel Primo de Rivera 
sent a favorable reply to this letter. 
We quote the following paragraphs 
from their letter to the) Caudillo: 


“The Basilica of the Valley of 
the Fallen having. been erected, as 
you,.say, to receive the heroes and 
martyrs-of our Crusade, your plan 
to: deposit there. the..mortal remains 
of. our brother, José; Antonio, seems 
right. to.us and.we.are honored by 
it, We also believe that in’ so doing 
we correctly interpret the wishes of 
José Antonio to rest with his com- 
rades, and that this too is the feel- 
ing of the Falange which, with Your 
Excellency as its Chief, remains so 
loyal to his memory and ideas.” 
_,.We have-quoted these. two letters 
in, « case, there should be any linger- 
ing doubts as to the purpose of Gen- 
eral Franco’s monument: “Neither 
of all nor for all.” 


SACRILEGE 32); *25 
PREVENTED 


MADRID, Ibérica: The. govern- 
ment’s’ plan to transfer the! remains 
of Federico Garcia Lorca |'to the 
crypt of the Valley.of the Fallsn 
on the day of its inauguration was 
frustrated, thanks’ to steps taken, at 
the request of the Garcia Lorca fam- 
ily, by a high. authority of, the 
Church. Thus a great) sacrilege, -in+ 
sistently planned by mentalities call- 
ing themselves Catholic, has. been 
forestalled. 


DISCONTENT. IN 
CATHOLIC CIRCLES 


MADRID, Ibérica:—The fact that 
Cardinal Pla y Deniel officiated at 
the mass in the Valley of the Fallen 
and that Cardinal Arriba, Arch- 
bishop of Tarragon, was also pres- 
ent, have augmented the discontent 
in the Catholic sector that wishes 
to become more apart from the re- 
gime. 

In its latest issue the Catholic ma- 
gazine Eclesia has published ‘an ‘edi- 
torial in which it is said that “a 
long way has still to be gone by the 
Spanish state and society before at- 
taining ‘the reconciliation of the 
Spaniards. The mere fact of ‘our 
posing this problem now, twenty 
years after the end of the war, shows 
how much remains to be done. in 
what is so necessary an undertak- 
ing.” 

The editorial ends by saying, that 
the lesson of the Civil War should 
remain ever before us, but “to pre- 
vent the two halves of Spain from 
rising up against each other, and for‘ 
this reason alone.” 


IMPRISONED: SOCIALISTS 
APPEAL TO CHURCH. 


(From Le. Monde, Paris, «Mareh 
27). 

A group..of socialists imprisoned in 
Madrid have issued an appeal. to.all 
Spanish bishops asking them to pro, 
mote, a total political amnesty in or- 
der. to definitively terminate the di- 
vision among the Spaniards. 

A similar appeal, in letter form, 
has been sent to His Holiness Pope 
John XXIII, and to His Eminence 
Francis, Cardinal Spellman. .... . , 































































































LAWYERS’ MEETING !J' "1 
MADRID, Ibérica: feet. inci- 
dents occurring ‘in the meeting of 
the ‘College of Lawyers of:}Madrid 
(iie., all the licensed: lawyers. of the 
city} ‘three weeks ago, are of inter? 
est. * 

! Evidently one of the ee bres! 
ent. proposed ‘the possibility of ‘an 
amnesty of ‘political ‘prisoners. The 
Deart‘of the College replied that he 
had: spoken ‘of the matter ‘to’ the 
Minister’ of Justice, that’ the” latter 
had replied that “there ‘ate only 
three - political prisoners in Spain.” 
“Furthermore,” he" “Dedni himself 
added, “amnéstiés! ‘are only. detreed 
when something out of .the. ordinary 
has. happened, and; nothing. is hap- 
pening in. Spain.” te 

Sr. Robles,,another, lewyer, share. 
upon arose, shouting. “But something 
very..terrible has... happened .in 
Spain!” .It appears that quite .a: tur: 
moil, ensued. 

The most recent reports say shat 
the.College of Lawyers plans to hold 
a national lawyers’ congress to. study 
the problem of the “state of law.” 


Petition. for.a General Amnesty... 
A‘document signed by the: prisoners 
of the principal-Spanish prisons: is 
circulating in Madrid. y= nitis 

This document ‘points’ to the au- 
thorities’ ‘constant’ infringement’ of 
their laws, and’ the miserable ‘con- 
ditions in the prisons. The appeal ‘is 
addressed’ to Spaniards ‘and foreign- 
ers alike, asking them to help pro- 
mote ‘the amnesty of political pri- 
arts 





MORE ABOUT: THE!) 
"PB" CAMPAIGN ‘ SA 


MADRID, Ibérica!2One of the 
many leaflets that we have seen 
fomenting the “P” for “Protestar” 
campaign is signed by the “Parti- 
Cristia “de Catalunya” ‘and ‘the 
“Alianza de Trabelledors de Cata- 
lunya.” It is written in Catalan, and 
its last paragraph reads as follows: 
“Aware that we are interpreting 
the’ popular will; we invite all’ citi- 
zéns and all opposition . forces to par- 
ticipate unanirtiously““in’ the: great 
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éampaign ‘of peacefal ’ ‘protést’ ‘that 
is being initiated against the ‘govern- 
ment, corruption and the high cost 
of living. 

A new Bulletin’ ' ~ 2 et @ & avin i 
Also widely \Grevlated ds 2 a oe 
clandestine bulletin. being Pathos 
hy..the Confederacién.. Nacional, de 
Trabajo [CNT, one of the two. big 
outlawed labor , unions] and. the 
Libertarian movement, : In its , edi 
torial it says: 


“We. greet all Chasis jt sand 
organizations in exile, ahd:send them 
our'-assurarice that we: are ‘always 
teady, for an exchange: of: ideas ‘and 
mittual understanding so’ that - the 
common struggle against Francoism 
may soon. beinvested -with the char 
acteristics. and. importance: which ‘we 
should be able to infuse in, it. . ...We 
reiterate: our, desire to, collahorate 
with. all anti-fascist forces, and our 
formal promise that through: these 
columns. we will serve, the organiza- 
tion, of the interior and.the aggre- 
gate of the peoples .of .Spain wha 
aspire to liberty and social justice.” 





CATHOLICS ‘AND, . 
POLITICS. . 


Eclesia magazine; \ the’ organ’ of 'Ca- 
tholic Action, has published an ar- 
ticle in its latest issue writter by ‘the 
Jesuit priest, Father: Jests <Iturrioz, 
erititled. ‘fGatholics and Politics.” We 
quote' the following peckeren ep 
this. significant article:: 


'* “Catholics have’ the right ana the 
duty to ‘intervene in ‘political mat- 
fers; but the aims of the Church; ‘a 
stipranatural’ society;' and’ of the 
State, a riatural society, should not 
bé confused, nor should either’ oné 
side’ or the other lend itself to in- 
tervétition.” 


Meee 


~ Father alee Sa pS ‘asserts that 
“the. men who have contributed the 
most to the structure of the new 
Europe are Alcide de Gasperi, Kon- 
rad Rdenumae. Robert Schuman and 
Charles ‘De Gaulle.” ‘There is no 
reference “whatsoever to General 
Franco. Eclesia, it will.’be recalled, 
is not subject to prepublication cen- 
sorship. 











official agencies are issuing “‘speciai 
subsidies for unemployment relief.” 


In the midge pS March ; a subsidy 


was allotted to the prow Ce, of-Al; 


bacete, without hows any indi- 
cation as" td how *it was ‘to ‘be ‘ap- 
plied: Earlier. i dn, March ‘unemploy- 
ment, relief, was. granted. to mitigate 
the effects of. the: crisis: in, the tex- 
tile-industry.. In téality large quan- 
tities ‘ate being administered ‘int this 
connettion; but as-the workers only 
receive’ Compensation for’ the “regu- 
lar: «working heurs’. ‘that’: they. miss; 
their situation is not resalved;.as 
their.. principal income | was. ,frorr 
their.overtime work. -.. a) 4... 

‘Thus a-worker svho is: now em- 
ployed:only:.3 days a: week :(a:situ- 
ation: that is: commen in the textile 
industry:)-;:recéives *a..subsidy -for..3 
more. days’ .work; -but:;as- previously, 
he had eked ;.out his: livelihood : by 
working overtime; the spbsidy is not 
enough: to: remedy shis ‘problems... : 





COURT MARTIAL... 3 
OF H-OFFICERS .- ° | 


Alfhough no word of, ‘it appeared 
in the Spanish press, in the middle 
of March {1 Army officers charged 
with having ‘illegally’ trafficked with 
Army. material ’ ‘deposited | in” ware- 
houses of the Madrid military dis- 
trict, were tried by court martial. 
The. crime had been ‘uncovered 6 
years ago, ‘in the course of ‘an’ inves- 
tigation. into the circumstances of a 
fire in some warehouses iri 1953. 


_ General Tomas Baudin and Colo- 
nel L. Cavana were sentenced to 6 
years. imprisonment ‘and. 6’ million 
peseta fines; Commaider Alberto Ji- 
ménez Benhuman to 4 years. and 
fined 4 million; Commanders Angel 
Gisbert, and José. Calvo Garcia “de 
Mera tof year. The other 6 under 
prosecution were ‘severely admon- 
ished by. the military tribunal. ‘All 
belonged to the Corps © ‘oF the Madri¢ 
Military District.” 
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GOVERNMENTAL’ Al i A iA 
PROPAGANDA BOOKL 


MADRID, Ibérica:—A governmen- 
tal propaganda booklet is being cir- 
culated in Madrid which does not 
even bear any publisher’s imprima- 
tur, let alone: the name of its author. : 
It is*known:that this book, which 
is. entitled: What, is Happening;.in.: | 





its prepare 


Spain? The Problem. of..the,Span--»' 
ish: Socialists,;has been prepared by 
the ‘ ‘special services” of the Direc- 
tor General of Security, a subsidiary 


amount of effort that has gone ato” 
i Widicate\. thes extent (>| iran ing: it fer along 
to which official circles have been 
affected by the protests of democra- 
tic elements abroad over the arrests, 
particularly those made, by the So- 
_. Cialist. International headed by, the” 
‘British member of Parliament, Mr. 
” "Morgan Philips, and by Salvador oe 
' Madariaga himself. 
The booklet is being: published-’ in 
French and English editions, aswell. 
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and the Falange that have been de- 
mer ej ¥, 

most pees di sanert te) 

this plan relates to the international 
market. It anticipates an annual im- 
portation of $567 million worth of 
merchandize, $160 million in U.S: 
foreign aid, and ‘$68 million in long 
term credits to be provided by in- 
“ternational organizations or bariks. A 
deficit: of ‘$100. million -is expécted 
-for the next year. At:present Spain’s 
_ eserves do-not.amount, to,$100. mil- 





of the Ministry of Government 
which is headed by General Ca- ~ 
milo Alonso Vega. 

1 Thp., . publ cation, egoustitutes at, 
crude attatk on the Spanish Socfal- 

ist Party, using as its basic ammu- 
nition massive passages, quoted out 

of context, from Salvador*de Ma- 
Wariaga’s book Spain, while embroi- 
dering 1 the es with miscellaneous 


caludamies. © a 8 ; this plan. 


YEAR PLAN" 


M. ADRI D, 
Year Plan” 


p and imprisonment of socialists 
in Spain last November, but in real- 
ity, and this is” the concensus of 
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FRANCO'S "FIVE. 


Hiérica:—The “Five 
has been announced 
with great fanfare. The entire publi- 
city apparatus of the’ Press Depart- 
ment has been mobilized to this end: 
Given Spain’ s }economic: ‘structure 
. can, of course, be no more, 
Evidently fa ‘putpare | of ebodk s. than a 4 declaration of good. inten- 
is to try to justify the mass roufid- “* * tions,” as it could not possibly be-_. 
come a reality. The underlying pur- 
pose of this “Five Year Plan” is re- © 
lated to a need'to appease members ” 


lion, but they just might come. to 
$75, million, and with that the Cau- 
dillo reassures himself. 


It should be noted that a very 
‘large amount of Americanaid is be- 
ing counted on. as a sure thing. 
As to the loans constantly expect- 
- ed from the International Monetary. 
Fund, they are not being assigned: 
-to the afore-mentioned plan as they 
_will surely have to be kept in reserve 
to, help, bolster..the economy when 
the convertibility of the peseta is 
declared. Because we will inevitably 
come to that, sooner or later. ©’ 


“TWENTY YEARS OF FRANCO” 


“a4 Srym by > eke gy =f 


AN EDIT ORIAL “IN THE: “NEW: YORK TIMES", APRIL 1 


ta} ore vies B48 al 8 


Sat: eye cso nel eyelit 
Twenty years. ago today, with, Republican p power ‘finally 
crushed, , _Ggneralissimo ,Fri Fancisco Franco became undis- 
puted head, of State 1 in all of. Spain, ‘ ‘responsible,.” as. he 
ut it, “only ‘to God and to history.” What God's judg- 
ment will be is beyond knowledge, .w what, history, will, 
fe cannot be very flattering, for Spain. foday-i Is, an al- 
ost bankrupt nation, hackward in virtually every ma- 
teri I sgnse, politically unformed, ‘socially divided, The) 
present "is unhappy; the future eee? and enis giliatic.. 
; This is not ito say that no progress “has been made in: 
these two detades!’ Pht “whole world" has’ ‘progressed, 
enormously in these twenty years, despite the second, 
World War. A real test, for instance, is to see how; 
Inuch the Védvidiirtl 6! livitig-hastiisen’ in| European de- 
ocracies like Franté, *Italylafid! Great Britain and 
ow little it has risén!in, theotwe aéactionary dictator-; 
ships of Spain and Portugal. Industrialization has pro-; 
gressed -in- Spain, -bett- how -mueh--mere. it--has.done .so 
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in the atin ditches whith were’ devastated by the World 
War as Spain was' by her civil war. 

To have given Spain’ twenty years’ of internal peace 
has doubtless been ‘Generalissimo Frant¢o’s greatest serv- 
ice ‘to his couritry; It has permitted’ a whole ‘generation 
that did not know the horrors and divisions of the Civil 
War to grow into manhood and womanhood. These 
are the Spaniards who will decide the future of their 
country, not, Francisco Franco. The Caudillo has suc- 
ceeded in preventing any individual and any party or 
movement from threatening his power. In theory Spain 
is a monarchy, and presumably Don Juan, son of Al- 
fonso XIII, would be the choice for king. But a mon- 
archy’ could ‘only ‘be’ a facade; the power would lie 
elsewhere and no one today°can say where. Dictators 
being mortal; the Caudillo will go into history, and 
then Spain can at last start a new and, it is hoped, 
better life. 































































The. ICFTU Sub-Committee at its 12th session in Ge- 
neva adopted the.following statement on Spain: 


The Franco regime, imposed upon the Spanish people 
by Hitler and Mussolini, has never been able to muster 
popular support. In the face of general discontent with 
the” system’ of oppression, the steady deterioration of 
economic conditions and the growing misery of the 
people, political disintegration has set in and proceeds 
at an ever greater rate. 


The workers of Spain, braving the most cruel meth- 
ods of repression, have never ceased to express their 
hostility towards the regime and have engaged in a long 
séries of strikes, and students, their teachers and other 
intellectual groups have joined them in their fight for 
freedom ; now other groups, which used to be considered 
firm supporters of the regime, have begun to desert it. 
The sentencing of 369 wealthy Spaniards for having 
illegally deposited abroad millions of dollars’ worth of 
capital funds.and the publication by the government of 
a list of 872 Spaniards who have had bank accounts in 
one Swiss Bank alone are no less significant than the 
attempt recently undertaken to found officially a mon- 
archist party, and the dispute between the government 
and a high-ranking prelate. 


The government has been trying to stem the tide of 
opposition by new persecutions. Thus a great number of 
trade union and political personalities were arrested last 
November, of whom several, in spite of vigorous. pro- 
tests on our part and from many other democratic or- 
ganizations throughout the world, are still detained. 
Thirty-one Asturian miners were sentenced last Jan- 
uary. to prison terms. between two and twenty years for 
their participation in the strike of March 1958 and 32 
persons last February received sentences for the “crime” 
of attempting to resuscitate the UGT and the Socialist 
party. 


We protest vigorously against this inhuman persecu- 
tion of workers whose only crime has consisted in fight- 
ing for the most fundamental human rights; but we are 
convinced that attempts to keep a tottering regime alive 
by such cruel acts of repression will ultimately fail. 


We are no-less convinced that the great Spanish 
people can regain its place in the community of demo- 
cratic nations if all those Spaniards who are opposed to 
the present regime of oppression unite in a determined 
fight for liberation from tyranny. 
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LC.F:T.U. STATEMENT ON SPAIN 


PROTESTING PERSECUTION OF WORKERS 













We appeal to all freedom-loving Spaniards to put 
aside at this critical moment of Spanish history, all that 
divides them and to unite their efforts for the purpose 
of establishing a democratic regime. 

19 March 1959 





Monodidlogos de Don Miguel 


UNAMUNO 


Miguel de Unamuno lived in exile in Hendaye, 
France, during the dictatorship of Primo de Rivera 
in Spain. There he was constantly accompanied on 
long walks and talks by Eduardo Ortega y Gasset, 
who was also living in exile at the time. 


Because of his deep reverence for. the great 
Spanish philosopher and his own professional frain- 
ing as a journalist, Eduardo Ortega did not fail 
to take copious notes of these conversations. Thanks 
to his foresight we are now able to present this 
volume which we believe to be an important con- 
tribution to the study of Unamuno, and which in- 
troduces us to hitherto undisclosed aspects of the 
mind and personality of this great Spanish figure. 
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